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Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and know, and 
seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be any that executeth 
judgment, that seeketh the truth.—Jeremiah, v. 1. 
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A DISCOURSE. ffvery fond of displaying their sanctity 


[Coimmunicated for the Refarmer) _. il the most public places. Our Lord 


‘And when thou prayest, thou shalt ¢tiewhere exposed their hypocrisy, 
ot be as the hypocrites are, for they love || When after a display of a great deal of 
to pray standing in the synagogues, and || outward holiness, he compares them to 


in the corners of the streets, that they |] ravenous wolves, and devourers of wi- 
may be seen of men. Verily I say unto || dows? houses. In short, those hypo- 


you they have their reward. But thou, r ' 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet; |} ites whom the Lord mentions in the 


and when thou hast shut the door, pray to |jt¢xt, were men who professed a great 
thy father which is in secret, and thy fa- || deal of religion, and imposed upon the 


ther which seeth in secret, shall reward || people by their strict observance of 
thee openly.” —Maitthew, vii. 5, 6. rites and ceremonies, while their hearts 
It appears from this portion of scrip- || were absolutely corrupt, and their lives 
ture, that the Jewish church in the days || and deportment belied their professions, 
of Christ, had arrived at an alarming de- |} How much better are the professors 
gree of hypocrisy and corruption; and || and preachers of the present day, than 
that the greatest professors, who chose || the hypocrites were in our Lord’s day? 
the most conspicuous situations (such || If the Jewish church needed reforma- 
as standing in the synagogues and at ||tion in those days, does not what is 
the corners of the streets) to display jj called the christian church need “it as 
their sanctity, were declared by him to |}much in our day? The hypocrites of 
be the greatest hypocrites. Their long |jold made long prayers, for what? To 
prayers in public places, gave them ||be seen of men. The hypocrites of 
credit for sanctity they never felt in |jthe present day make long prayers, 
their hearts; hence they were compa- |jand for what? For money. The for- 
red to whited walls and painted sepul-||mer were actuated by vanity, the latter 
chres; having a fair exterior, whilst |jby their love of gain. The former 
within was nothing but “corruption || were promised their reward, and will 
and dead mens’ bones.” At what time |] the latter go unrewarded? The Jewish 
the professors of christianity began to |}church, instead of being a house of 
make “long prayers to be seen of men,” || prayer, was called a den of thieves, be- 
is uncertain; but certain it is, that in || cause they exchanged money and sold 
the present day, our modern Scribes || doves therein. Our churches of the 
and Pharisees and hypocrites, would || present day, may then be called a den 
not fall short of their brethren of old, || of robbers, because they take your mo- 
in that particular, provided they were || ney, and sell the gospel therein. In the 
well paid for it. former they only exchanged money, in 
“ When thou prayest, thou shalt not be |\the latter they take it from you alto- 
as the hypocrites are.’”? And what are || gether! In the former they cnly sold 
the hypocrites like? The most common |} doves; in the latter they sell salvation 
definition of the term hypocrite, ig a |} (pretendedly ) itself! 
dissembler in morality or religion. But “ But when thou prayest, enter into thy 
those hypocrites mentioned in the text, || closet, and when thou hast shut the door.’ 
in a to a were | Before prayers were composed like 
Ov, ; 6 
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fourth of July orations, committed to 
memory like opera songs, and deliver- 
ed from the pulpit, like play- actors de- 
livering their parts from the stage ; 
men were in the habit of retiring into | 


door as the text expresses it, offered | 


their prayers to that secret intelligence, | 
who pervades all space; from whose all- | 


their closets, and after shutting the | 


ee 
SS, 


ted from his written prayer, and kyo 
every word he intended to say. | 
“© Pray to thy father which is in ,. 
cret.”” ts God then really a secret be. 
ing? If you enter one of our churches. 
nd hear a modern Pharisee address; 
the Aimighty Author of the Universe. 
you would really not suppose him to }, 
a secret and incomprehensible being: 


‘oe 





| 
see ing eye no ve il can screen our actions, | 


you would imagine the speaker to 


and ieee ear is Open to every secret | as well acquainted with him as Labs: 
‘was with the household gods stole, 


breathing of the soul. What absurdity || 
then to cry aloud, like the prophets of 
Baal, as if he were deaf or on a journey ; 
to rant and foam at the mouth as if he 
regarded our frenzy, or make a flow- 
ery and graceful speech, as if he could 
be edified by human wisdom. And 
since God is a searcher of the heart, 
and desires not that we should approach 
him with our lips only, whilst our hearts | 
are far from him, secret prayer appears 
to be most agreeable to his will, as com- 
ing imme diately from the heart, and the | 





ouly form e xpressly enjoined upon us in | 


the text. The contrary course was prac- 
tised by the hypocrites, and our Lord 
forbids his followers to be like unto 
them. Under this view of the subject, 
the question naturally presents itself to 
the mind, Are public prayers intended 
most to please God or the people? 
Would it not be absurd to suppose 





>| tions 


that a prayer composed in the study of | 
the preacher, altered and amended, and. 


interlarded with flights of fancy, to suit 
the fashions of the times; 
committed to memory and delivered 
from the pulpit, was intended to 
God more than the people? If, whe: 


the preacher having ascended the nal 


afterwards 


7 
lease 


pit, and with clasped hands and up-| 


turned eyes, you hear him praying to! 


} 
God to influe: ce him with the snl it || 


r 
of prayer, and put words in his mouth; 
vou would at the time search his || 


} 2. G , . j . 
pockel, and tind every word he intend- 


same 


ed to say, written down, what would be || 


your conclusion? That he was playing || o 


a solemn farce, and mocking God when || 


} 


| away by his daughter, or sepectndes 


zar with the image he himself had « 
up. Instead of asking forgiveness fo: OF 
making an article of merchandize of hi 
gospel, and bartering and selling it 
filthy lucre, he insolently asks bin te 
bless this iniquity. Instead of asking 
forgiveness for taking his holy nam 
into his polluted lips, he directs hin 
what to do; and instead of asking par. 
don for the many impositions practised 
upon the people, he prays the Lord t 
prepare the hearts of the people for: 
new fraud. If this is not making “ long 
prayers to be seen of men,’’ it is not 
“shutting the door’? and praying toa 
secret intelligence, to dispose of things 
according to his good will and pleasure. 
We see a new order of things substi- 
tuted in the room of the secret devo- 
mentioned in the text. The 
yreacher attends what is called divine 
| service, to display his talents in maki " 
“long prayers to be seen of men,” and 
to earn money; and the people attend 
to hear a flowery discourse, and take 
| out their pennyworth in seeing the new 
| fashions. 
‘ And thy father which seeth in secré, 
| shall vr ward | thee op re] nly Sa It 1s eviden 
| that those who “love to pray standing 
in the sy nagogucs, ”? «that they may be 
| seen of m« n,’ do not expect the rewal. 
from their “ father which is in secret, 
| for no sooner 1s the amen pass 





jto the long-winded prayer, than three 
r four emissaries are on foot, collects 


g 
ars reward in money here, not willing 


he asked him to put the words i in his || to trust their “father which seeth ! 


mouth, which he had already commit- } secret”’ to reward them hereafter. 
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BLESSINGS OF AMALGAMATION, 


Or Church and State, as exhibited in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries. 


“The unbounded authority that was ex- 
ercised by the Druids in the west, under 
the influence of pagan superstition, and 
the terrible ravages committed by the Sa- 
racens in the east, to propagate the reli- 
rion of Mahomet, both witness to the 
truth of that universal observation, that in 
all ages and in all countries, civil and ec- 
clesiastical tyranny are mutually produc- 
tive of each other. It is therefore the glo- 
ry of the Church of England that she in- 
culeates due obedience to the lawful au- 
thority, and hath been in her principles | 


and practice ever most unquestionably | 


loyal. The clergy of her persuasion, ho- | 
ly in their doctrines and unblemished in| 
their lives and conversation, are also mo- 
derate in their ambition and entertain just 
notions of the ties of society and the rights | 
of civil government. As in matters of faith 
and morality they acknowledge no guide 
but the Scriptures, so in matters of exter- | 
nal policy and private right they derive all 
their title from the civil magistrate; they 
look to the King as their head, to the par- 
liament as their law-giver, and pride them- 
selves in nothing more justly, than in be- 
ing true members of the church, emphat- 
ically by law established.’’—Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, vol. iii. p. 103. 

In the above extract is exhibited in 
a striking manner the facility with 
which the most powerful genius may 
become completely attached to exist- 
ing abuses. The first principle which 
is laid down must strike the reader so 
forcibly that he is ready to coincide 
with the illustrious author in the opi- 
nion that the union of Church and | 
State is attended with the must dan- 
gerous consequences to the liberties of 
mankind. But what must be his as- 
tonishment on reading further, to per- 
ceive the directly opposite side of the 
question taken up with so much abili- | 
ty and supported with so much elo- 
quence. It is no wonder that Mr. Jef- 
ferson advised law students to study | 
Coke instead of Blackstone, consider- 
ing the facility with which the latter 
can slide from the most forcible reason- 


when gifted with powerful talents, of 
being distorted by the prejudices of 
education, is an alarming one when we 
‘bring it home to our own country. A 
‘majority of our youth are now, in Sun- 
day Schools, &c. under the tuition of 
an ambitious and dangerous class of 
'men—a class of men who have singled 
‘out the Constitution for an object of 
attack, and who ardently hope at no 
distant day to be able to erase from it 
that odious amendment* which secured 
to us our religious freedom. A few 





‘such a state of things. 


more improvements in Sunday Schools 
and Tract Societies will perform, not 
wonders or miracles, but exactly what 
might be expected to take place under 
Can it be pos- 
sible that such is the religion of the 
New Testament? Is the religion of 
Christ incompatible with the happiness 
of mankind? Does it pamper the appe- 
tites of voluptuous priests? Does it en- 
courage abuses? Does it trample on 
our dearest rights? Yes, it does to be 
sure, if it consist in the machinery of 
modern priestcraft, or if it gratify ava- 
rice and ambition. How long will it 
be before American Blackstones will 
eulogise the clergy of the established 
church of America? May we not be 
allowed to anticipate the period when 
another department will be added to 
our government to take care of the in- 
terests of the Church? Is it extrava- 
gant to suppose, that about the year 
1927 the Secretary of the “Church 
Department” will introduce his report 
to Congress, with something like the 
following language? 

‘“« The period has again arrived when 
it becomes the duty of the incumbent 
of the Church Department to lay be- 
fore your hovorable body a true state- 
ment of the concerns of our holy church. 
It is our peculiar felicity to live in an 
age when it has pleased the dispenser 
of all good, to dispose the hearts of 


} 
j 
| 








* “Congress shall make no law respect- 





ing to the most subtle sophistry. The 
fact, that our minds are capable, even | 


ing an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof,” &c.— 
Constitution 
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the people of America to protect and || yearly, about 20,000 dollars; the oth. 


omote the interests of the meck and 
lowly Jesus, by restraining that licen- 
tiousness of the mind which induces 
mankind to trust too much to their 
own opinions. The numerous and hos- 
tile sects which were generated by the 
imperfect British system, and by our 
own unholy Constitution before the 
late amendments, fully prove to man- 
kind the necessity of placing religion 
above a precarious dependence on 
chance. The lessons which we have 
derived from history have enabled us 
to render this a great and glorious era. 
An era which has placed the church 
on that high and independent founda- 
tion which enables it to promote the 
true interests of man by repressing 
those dangerous tenets commonly call- 
ed liberal; to promote the true inter- 
ests of the state by planting the stan- 
dard of correct opinions on the ruins 
of sectarianism, that hot bed of religi- 
ous faction; and to promote the true 
glory of God by placing the revenue 
of the country in proper hands for the 
spread of the gospel,” &c. &c. 

After the report there would proba- 


bly follow a long list of documents, | 
consisting of reports to the department | 


from the presbyteries of the different 
states, and letters, perhaps, from the 
camp at the head of the Missouri or 
mouth of Columbia, relating to a re- 
bellion which had been excited by sec- 
tarian and infidel refugees. JuveENis. 


Ithica, N. Y. April, 1827. 


THE FRENCH CHURCH. 


The following statement of the Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant Clergy in 
France, with their respective stipends, 
paid by the French government, is ex- 
tracted from documents laid before the 
Chambers by the Minister of the Inte- 


yior. 


Roman Catholic Clergy.—The estab- 
lished Church of France is composed 
of four cardinals, one of whom, the 


archbishop of Paris, has 100,000 francs | 


er three 30,000 each, about 6000 dol. 
lars. There are 13 archbishops, be. 
sides the metropolitan, who receive 
each 25,000 francs, 5000 dollars; 6 
bishops, each 15,000; 174 vicars ge. 
neral, each from 2000 to 4000; 669 
canons or prebendaries, each from 1500 
to 2400; 2917 cures or rectors, each 
from 1100 to 1600; 23,216 deservants 
or curates, each from 750 to 900 francs 
per annum. To the colleges for edu. 
cating the younger clergy, 940,000 
francs, or 188,000 dollars; and for re. 
pairing and building churches, 200,. 
000, or 40,000 dollars. The while 
expense of the establishment, including 
annuities to the infirm clergy, is esti- 
mated at 25,650,000 francs, or 5,130,- 
000 dollars! 


Protestant Clergy.—The Calvinists 
have three pastors, who receive yearly 
each 3000 francs; 28 who receive each 
2000; 69 who receive each 1500; and 
lastly 195 pastors, each 1000—total 
Calvinist ministers, 295. There are 2 
Lutheran pastors, each receiving 3000 
francs; 25, each 2000; 21, each 1500; 
and 175 pastors, each 1000—total 220 
Lutheran ministers. Sum total paid to 
the Protestant clergy 623,000 francs, 
(124,600 dollars) 24,000 francs allow. 
ed for their colleges, and 50,000 for 
their places of worship—sum total for 
the Protestant religion, 139,400 dol- 
lars. This sum is paid by the French 
government; but it must also be re- 
marked, that there are many Protest- 
ant clergy in France, who do not re- 
ceive any stipend from the government, 
it being a regulation not to make any 
grants where the Protestant population 
does not amount to a thousand. 





WEALTH OF THE CHURCHES IN 
SPAIN. 
The Liverpool Mercury remarks that 
there is reason to believe that there 's 
| still immense wealth in the Spanish ca- 








'thedrals and convents, both exposed and 
| concealed, although Napoleon and the 
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== ; 
Spanish Cortes may have made free with 


the treasures of the churches. In former 
days the wealth and treasures in these 
temples were so enormous as to remind 
one of the marvellousness of the Ara- 
bian tales. The Marquis de Langle, in 
his travels in Spain, thus describes the 
treasures of “ Notre dame du Pilier:” 
‘The temples of Madrid are ex- 
tremely magnificent; the wainscots, the 
altars, and the vaulted roofs, are resplen- 
dent with gold and silver; and the trea- 
sures contained in the vestries would be 
sufficient to build a superb town. Af- 
ter the battle of Saragossa. Lord Stan- 
hope (who commanded the English) 
went to see the treasure of Notre Dame 
of the Column. He said on coming! 
out of the church, ‘ If the treasures of 
all the sovereigns of Europe were col- 
lected together, they would not be 
worth the half of this.” This treasure 
is, in fact, considered the richest in the 
world, It contains four angels of sil- 
ver, whose wings are of gold, ornament- 
ed with stars of sapphire. The crown 
of the Virgin is of massive gold; her | 
necklace, bracelets, and the ornaments | 
of her head, are valued at fifty millions. | 
There is, in the treasury, an infinite 
number of heads, arms, and legs of gold 
and silver, given as rewards for the mi- 
racles she has performed. It also con- 
tains a hundred and ninety-five lamps 
of silver, and the same number of chan- 
deliers and censers. But all these rich- 
es are nothing in comparison with the 
grand canopy which is used to ca 
the host on the day of the Fete-Dieu. 
The circumference of the sun and his 
rays is as large as one of the wheels of 
my cabriolet. The rays are of massive 
gold, and covered with emeralds. The 
chalice is on a pedestal of silver three 
‘eet high. The whole canopy weighs 
twe hundred pounds, and it is placed 
on a gilt stand. No jeweller or gold- 
smith has ever been able to estimate 
this canopy. It was a present from the 








Archbishop of Seville. Every one 





wonders how this Archbishop amassed 
such enormous wealth; but it has since 





\said a respected friend to us the other 


been known that one of his brothers, 
who died in Peru, left him immense 
sums of money.” ([N. Y. Telescope. 





(From the Christian Intelligencer. ] 
DR. BEECHER’S LETTER. 

A curious letter has made its appear- 
ance in the public prints, written confi- 
dentially by Dr. Beecher of Boston to 
Rev. Mr. Nettleton in the western part 
of New York. The amount of it, in 
short, is this: That the leaders of the 
orthodox party in New England and 
New York, among the principal of 
whom are Dr. Beecher and Mr. Net- 
tleton, have no confidence in the ‘ulti- 
mate utility of those “ revivals of reli- 
gion” which they encourage publicly 
and labour to promote. There is a ve- 
ry powerful revival in the ‘interior of 
New York, as also another at this time 
in Boston, in the benefits of which Dr, 
Beecher’s Society, in which it origina- 
ted, shares very largely. But Dr. 
Beecher, it seems, though he rejoices 
to have numbers added to his society, 
has not been altogether uninstructed 
by the past history of those excite- 
ments, and looks forward with trem- 
bling anxiety to the effects of this out- 
pouring. He is aware that he has been 
“sowing the wind, and that he will 
reap the whirlwind;” and wishing to 
regulate the business properly, he has 
written a letter to another fellow-la- 
borer, Mr. Nettleton, in which he lets 
his own private ideas fully out. It is . 
plain to be perceived that he has but a 
small opinion of these revivals himself, 
though he finds it necessary to encou- 
rage them at home. What his con- 
verts will say when they come to read 
his letter, and what he can say to them 
when he finds that some treacherous 
friend has revealed the secret by pub- 
lishing it, we cannot yee 

It appears that these leaders have a 
perfect understanding, as it relates to 
planning and putting in motion the 
machinery for producing these excite- 
ments. *“ They remind me of Molus,”’ 
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day.—‘* They seem to have the holy 
spirit as AZolus had the wind in a bag. 
They let out as much as they find ne- 
cessary for their purpose, and restrain 
it when their ends are answered. But 
some one in New York, it seems, has 
let out too much! He has caused a Aur- 
ricane there, and Dr. Beecher, knowing 
that it will lay waste both reason and 
propriety, and thus bring a reproach 
upon the authors of it, has kindly writ- 
ten to that quarter ordering it to be 
stopped ”’ 

Mr. Nettleton, the person to whom 
the letter is written, we believe, is the 
preacher who some year or two since, 
according to the papers of that time, 
to get up an excitement, wrote a letter 
signed * Jesus Christ,” and had it mys- 
teriously dropped in a company of 
young persons in New York. 


Extract of a letter from Lyman Beecher, 
D. D. to the Rev. Mr. Nettleton. 
** Boston, Jan. 30, 1827. 

«¢ We are on the confines of univer- 
sal misrule and moral desolation, and 
no time is to be lost in forestalling and 
holding public sentiment correctly, be- 
fore the mass shall be put in motion by 
fierce winds; before which nothing can 
stand, and behind which, when they 
have swept over the land, nothing will 
remain. The fear of opposing a work 
of God, if it prevails, w// ruin us: for 
if it were in its commencement a work 
of God, and is now the occasion of 
some conversions, it is rapidly changing 
its character, and will become soon, one 
of the most powerful and successful as- 
saults which Satan ever made in the 
church, in so prosperous a condition 
as she now is. I do not believe that 
God will permit such a scourge to pass 





over us; but he will not work miracles’ 
to stop it; and if ministers and chris-| 
tians will not be warned by the past, | 
nor use their own eyes and ears, and 
heads; it all whom he has set to watch, 
sleep on their towers, and cry peace 
with presumptuous hope, then I say it 








will come and come with a vengeance. 


a 
You will perceive that I have made th. 
same distinctions that you have between 
the immediate and remote effects of 3 
revival; and it is desperation not ty 
make them, or to fear to lift the voice 
and make a stand against present tem. 
porary good, which brings in its trajy 
certainly universal and permanent eyij, 
It may benefit my fallow ground tp 
burn it over in,a dry time; but shall 
my neighbors, and the country around 
allow me to do it, when it is sure to 
involve a whole region in conflagra. 
tion? God has given us reason to use, 
and he will not take care of the church 
in a way that will supercede the use of 
it; let no man then be afraid to dis. 
countenance what he disapproves in a 
revival of religion, when the general 
results are seen to be bad—Luittle tem. 
porary defects may be borne with for 
the greater good, but temporary good 
may not be purchased at the expense 
of universal and abiding evil. There is 
another danger; it is an infatuated con- 
fidence in the gooc sense of mankind, 
and the success of revivals to produce 
a remedy. But who ought to have 
more good sense to judge and act in 
this case than ministers and churches; 
and if these stand and look on silently, 
whose good sense will make a stand? 
You might as well trust to good sense 
to stop a hurricane, or to arrest a con- 
flagration fanned by fierce winds in a 
great city. Let the spiritual pride and 
false zeal of man once gain the ascen- 
dency, and they might as well have left 
reason to quell the French revolution, 
or drive Bonaparte out of Russia. 
There must be immediately an exten- 
sive correspondence and concert form- 
ed; ministers must come together and 
consult, and churches must Lz instruct- 
ed and prepared to resist the beginnings 
of evil—the mask must be torn off from 
Satan, coming among the sons of God 
and transforming himself into an angel 
of light. In the meantime, no pains 
should be spared to save, if possible, 
brothers Finney and Beman, both on 
account of the great evil they will not 
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fai] to do on lawless converts, and the 
great good they may do if they can be 
kept within their orbit. Should all 
these measures fail, then we must pub- 
lish your letter to Aikin, and mine to 
- Beman if it is thought best. We shall 
need both in New England, as mani- 
festos to stop the mouths of Socinians 
and others who would be glad to blast 
revivals by the evils arising from the 
West. Your letter to Aikin is highly 
approved here. Stand fast brother, and 
you shall have all New England to back 

u in due time. If it become necessary, 
all our judicatures will speak out next 
spring, though I hope it will not be. 

«“ The revival here is still, to a mira- 
cle, but going on, I say to you not to 
be published. In my society about 150 
converts, and in the five orthodox chur- 
ches together, about 400, and steadily 
increasing. I would try silent measures 
first, by correspondence and forming 
public opinion, and putting ministers 
and churches on their guard, and pub- 
lish only when it becomes manifest that 
there is no hope of reformation—not 
however delay publishing too long, be- 
cause the letters should precede the 
storm.” 

[From the Gospel Advocate. | 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Few of our readers, it is presumed, 
are aware of the object and tendency of 
Sunday Schools; and but very few have 
ventured to express their feelings rela- 
tive to the subject. As sentinels upon 
the walls of Zion, we feel in duty bound 
to attempt an exposure of the policy in 
which they originate, and the conse- 
quences resulting from them. 

The friends of those Schools have 
many speciovs pretences to favour their 
measures, and have for many years gone 
on with their operations without oppo- 
sition or molestation. By simultaneous 
efforts in almost every part of this coun- 
try, they have brought them into popu- 
lar favour; and having the good of sou/s 


in their mouths, as the ostensible mo- 





‘tive, they have overawed these who 


have presumed to question the expedi- 
ency or propriety of their plags; and 
by a series of successful experiments, 
have now attained that degree of influ- 
ence which renders it extremely difhi- 
cult, if not impossible, to correct the 
evil or remove its effects. 
3ut it is our business not to bewail 
the past inattention of our fellow citi- 
zens, but to search out the motives by 
which the friends of Sunday Schools 
are and have been actuated, and to lay 
before our readers the pernicious effects 
they have upon society. Like all other 
plans of a similar kind, that of estab- 
lishing Sunday Schools is shielded by a 
pretended regard for the souls of our 
youth and children. If aught be urged 
against the measure, its friends are sure 
to reply to every objection by telling us 
that the sa/vation of many “ immortal 
souls” will be secured by these means. 
But are we bound to believe that the 
salvation of souls is in reality the pri- 
mary object with those who are most 
engaged in these institutions? Perhaps 
not. In fact, a desire to proselyte 
seems to be the moving cause of the 
great machinery which 1s in operation 
in our country, and it is high time that 
the public were apprised of the fact. 
But we are told that children are 
taught to read the Bidb/e, which in it- 
self is good. We admit that children 
in those schools are taught to read the 
Scriptures, and that it is a good thing 
for them to become conversant with 
the sacred pages of Holy Writ. But 
is it not a fact, that they are not only 
taught to read the Bible, but are in- 
structed how te understand it according 
to the views of their teachers? It can 
not be denied, that every opportunity 
is improved to instil into the mind of 
the child who attends these schools the 
peculiar dogmas of the sect which has 
the control of the institution. Hence, 
a Calvinistic school is so managed as to 
impress the tender mind with the sen- 
timents of those who are appointed to 
give instruction; and so in relation to 








all other denominations. ‘Teachers are 
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carefully selected, and none are permit- 
ted to superintend a class but those 
who are faithful to teach their peculiar 


— 

rom the foregoing remarks it ap- 
pears, that unless it be a good thing 
for children to be doctrinated before 
they are capable of forming an opinion 
from facts, these schools have in a gen- 
eral sense an evil tendency, and parti- 
cularly a pernicious effect upon the 
rising generation. This being the case, 


it is high time for parents to inquire|| 5° 


into these matters, and so far as their 
influence extends, to prevent the evil 
from spreading any farther. 

The foregoing thoughts were sug- 
gested by reading an article in favour 
of Sunday Schools, in the Western Re- 
corder of March 27, which, with un- 
equalled assurance, intimates that eve- 
ry child shall be brought into these 
schools to receive instruction at the 
hands of our spiritual guides, who 
think none others capable of takin 
charge of our children. It is headed 
with the words “ something must and can 
be done,’”’ and is signed “ V. D. M.” 
The object of the writer (and of all the 
brotherhood of the Calvinists) is ex- 


pressed in the following extracts from 
the article itself. Here it is: 


*‘ The plan, then, is this—that we turn 
our labours at once upon children and 
youth; that we have an institution in all 
respects adapted to the purpose, where 
all, from five to eighteen years of age, 
may statedly receive religious instruction, 
suited to their $s and capacities; and 
that we resolutely determine to bring 
every child and youth, of every class and 
description, within the instruction of this 
institution. I would have this work put 
into the hands of God’s people.” 

‘** Thus, as the churches are spread over 
the whole surface of our territory, the ex- 
ertions of the one would meet those of the 
other, and the thing be accomplished. 
Every child would be taken as soon as it 
could read, and taught to read the Bible; 
and from that period to the period of man- 
hood, be taught constantly, and in the best 
possible manner, the truths of this sacred 
book, till they should be engraven on his 
heart. Such an institution, and one that 
with proper modifications can be made to 








accomplish all this, is already in existence 
I mean the Sunday School, connected with 
Bible classes. Such an institution can be 
made to accomplish all this amount of g 

if we extend it to the utmost limits in oy; 
power. We have this institution; and fo; 
this reason I need not explain its nature, 
or dwell upon its blessed effects; but it j, 
doing comparatively nothing—nothing, | 
mean, compared with what it might do 
It is the institution by which a complete 
moral revolution can be effected—the very 
instrument placed in our hands to overturn 
the empire of Satan; and by which it has 
t to be overturned.” 

‘© Would we do our duty, we must go 
at once and scour every street, search 
through every family, and report, not 
merely how many attend the school, but 
how many do not attend, and why they do 
not.” 

**Such is its simplicity, that once or. 
ganized, and completely in operation, it 
will move on with its own strength, in. 
creasing in power. It would spread itself 
from one community and state to another, 
for in a little time it would embrace the 
whole christian world. A system anala- 
gous to this is the only one with which we 


| can operate to much effect at our mission- 


ary stations; and it is probably some such 
system, or perhaps by this very system, 
that the millennium is to be ushered in. 
Do you say, it is indeed a fine theory; but 
the thing will be to carry it into effect’ I 
know this is the very thing; and this is the 
place where you and I have something to 
do. Ihave laid this subject before you, 
not to obtain your cold condemnation, or 
to please your fancy with dreams; but to 
obtain your active co-operation, and to in- 
duce you immediately to take hold of the 
work.” 


From the foregoing extracts it is 
plain to be seen, that the object is, to 
doctrinate, and ¢raditionate (if we may 
coin a word on the occasion) every child 
in our country! 

Some of our readers will recollect 
that J. V. N. Yates, formerly Secre- 
tary of State, made an attempt to ac- 
complish a similar plan to that propo- 
sed by the author of the foregoing ex- 
tracts. He attempted to put the tracts 
of the New York State Tract Society 
into the hands of “ every child’! But 
a wise legislature put a guietus upon 
him and his doings—by putting him 
out of office! Every enlightened citi- 
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zen knew, at the time, that this Mr. are duped by a band of money-loving 
Yates was but a tool in the hands of|/impostors. Shall we lie to our con- 
the clergy; and ever since their defeat, || Science and to our God, by saying that 
no efforts have been spared to accom- the promoters of these schemes for 
plish, in some other way, what they so || gaining proselytes, are actuated by 
much desired at that time and by those |, good motives, and are in pursuit of a 
means to accomplish. Their tracts||good object? Shall we assume the ser- 
have been consigned to their merited | vile language of a slave, and bow obse- 
oblivion, and their authors left to||quiously before their idols? Nay, hea- 
mourn over the catastrophe. Since |iven grant us strength and resolution, 
then, amalgamations of sects have been |jand while the heart that dictates these 
proposed; the New York State Tract |}sentiments can beat with emotions of 
Society has been swallowed up by a'' gratitude for the liberty now enjoyed, 
National Tract Society, and other): we will continue to warn our brethren 
means are now adopted to bring about | of the dangers to which they are expo- 
the end desired. Not a moment has sed. 

been lost. Theological beggars have 
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infested every section of the state— For the Reformer. 
tracts have been distributed gratis to || POPERY AND THE REFORMATION, 
those that would not buy—revivals (Continued from page 73.) 





have been “ got up’’——owners of pack-|| The increasing persecution against 
et-boats have been threatened with a} Wickliff and his followers, which kept 
loss of custom unless they would be} pace with the light his doctrines had 
obedient to the instructions of the cler- | spread abroad, was suddenly arrested 
gy; and all the arts that human wis-||by his sickness and death. But some 
dom could invent, have been practised ||of Wickliff’s writings had now made 
upon community! Last of all comes ||their way into Bohemia, and had begun 
the plan of establishing Sunday schools, | to excite the malice of the clergy, when 
on a more extensive scale!—These || Alexander begins early to issue his 
schools, when once established, can be || bulls against the converts to his doc- 
made to answer as a substitute for the ||trine, and to punish heresy. 

“ official instructions’? of Mr. Yates.|| John Huss, aided by the writings of 
When the children are drawn into || Wickliff, began at the University of 
these establishments, then, aye, then, || Prague, as the latter had at Oxford, 
they “ must’? and shall be instructed in ||to diffuse light and propagate his doc- 
all the mysteries of a modern theology: ||trines, which, more and more alarmed 
then, after their parents have been du-|!and provoked the clergy. The arch- 
ped by a band of sacred beggars, to||bishop of Prague, though so ignorant 
let their children go to Sunday school ||that he could not read the writings of 
to learn the Bible, their hands can be || Wickliff, exerted a similar power as the 
filled with sectarian tracts, and chris-||archbishop of Canterbury had towards 
tian almanacks!—and then, too, they ||him, in burning two hundred manu- 
can be coaxed or wheedled out of their |/script copies, which the students of 
gingerbread money to support mission- || Prague had obtained of his writings. 
aries, buy tracts, or maintain “ poor|| A pirate, who had the address to 
and pious students’’ while learning their || become a Cardinal, succeeded, by poi- 
creeds at a theological seminary ! | soning Alexander, in obtaining the Pa- 
_ We are sometimes charged with be- || pal throne, whose intolerance and per- 
ing severe upon our opponents; we ||secution still kept pace with the pro- 
plead guilty! but may the hand that |! gress of Hiuss’s doctrines. The increa- 
now holds our. pen be palsied if it re- ee fame and popularity of Huss tend- 
main inactive while our fellow beings \led to lessen the Pope’s authority and 
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repute, which provoked him to endea- 
vour to arrest, if possible, the propaga- 
tion of Wickliff’s doctrines. 

To raise troops, he offers to people, 
as usual, the forgiveness of all their 
sins. Huss ventured to expose its ab- 
surdity, which provokes the King, who 
now banishes Huss from Prague. Af- 
ter this, he exposes the great errors of 
the Church, as to the unlimited power 
of the Pope, indulgences, excommuni- 


cations, &c. which degraded the cler-| 


gy: To work on the fears of the cler- 
gy, and in order to raise money from 
them, the King pretends to disapprove 
of their conduct, and for fear the tithes 
would be taken from them they com- 
pound with him. 

Pure and undefiled religion, unlike a 
carnal one, has but one object in view, 
a life and prospect beyond the grave; 
and therefore no views of ambition or 
malice can actuate those who are go- 
verned by it. On the contrary, the re- 
ligion of the world is always seeking, 
by the aid of riches and temporal pow- 
er, to aggrandize itself. If, on one 
hand, the light spread abroad by Wick- 
liff and Huss’s doctrines tended to pro- 
duce concert and co-operation in popes, 
ecclesiastics, and potentates against it, 
so on the other, conflicting interests 
and opinions grew up, and produced 
distractions and divisions among them, 
which was favourable to a spirit of in- 
quiry and the general diffusion of know- 
ledge. It is thus that the stupendous 
fabric of delusion, which still pervades 
the world, and is maintained and sup- 
ported in the United States, by theo- 
logical seminaries, Sunday schools, Bi- 
ble and tract societies, missionary 


schemes, &c. &c. will be exposed and | 


weakened. As long as this delusion 
can be kept up, and mankind can be 
made to believe, as Simon Magus did, 
that the kingdom of heaven may be 
bought with money, and that priests 
must be hired and paid to enable men 
to obtain salvation, so long are they 
victims of blindness and credulity, and 
strangers to christianity. 
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We always see ecclesiastical, like all 
other power, disposed to exert and en. 
large itself in proportion as it will be 
aided and tolerated by every descrip. 
tion of people. It is a favourable pre. 
sage of the approach of a better state 
of things, to see them enabled and dis. 
posed to question the infallibility of 
this power. 

It was an abridgement of the Pope’s 
supremacy, to oblige him to meet or 
convoke councils to deliberate on relj. 
gion, when before he had exercised un. 
controlled dominion over it. The pro- 

ss of the reformation had now pre- 
pared the way for the Council of Con 
stance, a southern town in Germany, 
which assembled in 1414, and was dis. 
solved early in 1418. Princes and pre- 
lates, clergy and laity, met here from 
all parts of Europe. There were 346 
archbishops and bishops, 564 abbots 
and doctors, and 16,000 princes, dukes, 
earls, knights, and squires; besides a 
vast body of followers and attendants, 
as barbers, waiters, &c. 

The ostensible object of this council 
at first, was a reformation of the cler- 
gy, and the abuses of the Church; but 
the great and leading one was, the ex- 
tirpation of heresy, by burning Wick- 
liffs writings and bones. 

To reform these abuses the Empe- 
ror proposed to begin with the highest 
orders. The most that was done in 
this respect was to depose three popes. 
Huss was early summoned to appear 
at this council, and had the Emperor’s 
guarrantee of protection and security 
while in it, but he was soon saluted 
and seized, much as our Saviour was 
by Judas and a band of soldiers. His 
fame and popularity spread so much 
through Germany, that he was almost 
every where adored on his way through 
it to Constance. In his trial he con 
demned such titles as “his holiness,” 
“‘ his eminence,”’ as no doubt he would, 
if he was this day in England, “ lord 
bishop,” “ right reverend father i 
God,” &c. He exposed the errors of 
the Church, and the conduct of the 
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clergy as to simony, indulgences, lewd- 
ness and luxury; and said there was no 
necessity for any head of the Church 
on earth. The promulgation of doc- 
trines so dangerous to the existence of 
ecclesiastical power must be arrested in 
time: and to fulfil the purposes. of this 
grand council, Huss is required to ab- 
‘ure his errors; and the Emperor, who 
before had not been his declared ene- 
my, pronounces, that if he did not, he 
must suffer death. Accordingly he is 
confined in irons and in a dungeon. 
The Emperor now becomes his open 
and determined enemy, and sides with 
the Pope and clergy. But notwith- 
standing so much power and influence 
were arrayed against him, he adheres 
to his doctrines inflexibly to the last. 
Ecclesiastical vengeance had been ex- 
cited against him from the first, for 
striking at the temporal power of the 
clergy; all therefore wanted from him, 
was, to renounce openly, before so great 
a council, assembled from all parts of 
Europe, doctrines, which were spread- 
ing more and more, and tending to wea- 
ken and subvert their own. The ter- 
rors of death were presented to him in 
vain, in every form that would tend to 
shake his consistency. Sentence of 
death is at last pronounced against 
him, when he is declared to be the 
friend of Wickliff and a heretic. Se- 
ven Bishops receive him from a scaf- 
fold, on which he had been previously 
placed to coerce him to repent and ab- 
jure his errors. They strip him of his 
vestments, degrade him, and commit 
his soul to the devil. How great must 
be the power of delusion, that such a 
a man, in such a situation, would ac- 
cept a confessor from among his perse- 
cutors and murderers! He seals his be- 
lief in his doctrines in being burnt at 
the stake amidst an immense concourse 
of people. 

If Huss was removed from them, and 
from the world by death, the manner 
of it, and the fame of his character and 
his doctrines, tugether with those of 
Jerome, immediately succeeding in the 











same steps, opened the minds of the 


people in Bohemia, and many of the 
Council, so as to dispose them to de- 


spise the clergy, and to prepare the 
way for the reformation by Luther, 
near one hundred years after. 


A VIRGINIAN. 





[From a Correspondent in Frederick Coun- 


ty, Maryland.) 


‘¢ T advocate the Reformer with some 
degree of success, believing it calcula- 
ted to do much good, for it points out 
many evils, strips off false disguises, 
and pulls down much that ought to be 
pulled down. But still, to build up 
seems an important point, and in this 
you seem to fall short. We are left too 
much alone to wander in the world un- 
protected, except by the Scriptures and 
the Spint of God, which indeed I con- 
sider the best guides under heaven. 
Nevertheless, I think that your work 
would meet with more general appro- 
bation, if something was inculcated in 
it similar to what was contained in the 
‘Free Meetings’ Advocate,’* extracts 
from which were given in one of your 
numbers—something that would tend 
to strip true religion of every form 
which it is possible to strip it of. It 
is impossible to have religion without 
some form—but the less form the bet- 
ter; for weak minds are too apt to 
trust in those external forms and cere- 
monies and rotation of duties, so call- 


ed, which now prevail more or less in, 


every religious community. In short, 
what would most accord with my views 
would be something that would strike 
between the Quakers, the Methodists, 
and the Reformed Presbyterians, with- 
out however including any of those ex. 
ternals called the Lord’s table, water 


—_— 





* We neglected to inform our readers 
that the Free Meetings’ Advocate was dis- 
continued after the publication of eight 
numbers for want of sufficient support. It 
is expensive printing, and the friends of 
the work ought to have encouraged it 
better, so as to have enabled the Editor 








to persevere.—Ld. Ref. 
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baptism, and what is termed vocal or 
outward family worship, confining this 


to secret or mental worship—having no | 


head but Christ—no discipline but the 
Scriptures—no preaching for pay—no 
bishops or church lawgivers, but every 
one possessing religion or moved by 
the spirit, having hberty to exhort or 
preach, as the Apostle has command- 
ed. If this method of worshipping up- 
on free and equal principles were adopt- 
ed, there would be no need to be at 
such great expense to make ministers, 
and pay them large salaries to explain 
the Scriptures, which the Spirit of God 
will explain much better. And besides 
I have no doubt if things were placed 
on this footing in the religious world, 
but mankind would soon be improved 
and become better. It is the belief of 
many, that something like the fore- 
going is in accordance with the true 
principles of the Gospel, and that in 
this way the knowledge and salvation 


of Jesus Christ will spread and prevail, 


until at length no one will have occa- 
sion to say to another, ‘know the 
Lord,’ but all shall know him from 
the least to the greatest.” 

REMARKS, 

We have thus given the ideas of our 
correspondent agreeably to his request, 
and will here subjoin a few remarks. 
It was a principal object in commen- 
cing this work, to show the fallen and 
degenerate condition of christendom, 
as a first 6 to any improvement for 
the better; for Christ has said, the qwell 
need not a physician, but they that are 
sick—or in other words, those who 
think they are already good and right- 
eous will not seek to become any bet- 
ter. When mankind are once fully 
convinced they are wrong, and their 
false props and hopes are destroyed, 
the principal and most difficult point 
in bringing about their reformation is 

ined. If we have already accom- 
plished this, we have done more than 
we could have anticipated, and shall be 
likely soon to see a change for the bet- 
ter; for whenever a man’s old build- 





‘ing is torn down, we ma st te 
’ ex t 
will shortly seek for a tabs hr sate 
and durable one. He cannot long be 
satisfied without some kind of shelter. 
It is the flimsy shelter which men find 
in their old corrupt habits, and form; 
of religion, that prevents them from 
seeking or coming into the possession 
of true religion. We have not, it js 
true, laid down any specific plans or 
rules to go by, after the practice of 
most sects, knowing that none could 
be better than such as are contained ip 
the New Testament, and that if any 
one would turn away from all the false 
religions and false teachers of this day, 
and with a single eye look only to the 
example of Christ and the Apostles, 
and in humble dependence seek the aid 
of the Holy Spirit, he would soon be. 
come what he ought to be. This must 
be our apology for the course we have 
principally yet pursued. 

If we have sufficiently ¢ rooted ous, 
pulled down, destroyed and thrown down,’ 
as Jeremiah was commanded first to do, 
the worst and most unpleasant part in 
the work of reformation is completed, 
and we shall be willing to begin to 
“build and to plant,” to the best of 
our ability, and solicit the assistance of 
all those who are capable of aiding in 
this more pleasing undertaking, so far 
as it is lawful for us or others to at- 
tempt it, since nothing must be built 
up or planted, but what is already plant- 
ed or inculcated in the New Testament.* 





* The charge of “ pulling down every 
thing, and not building up any thing in its 
stead,” was made some time since against 
the editors of a religious publication in 
England. To this charge they reply in 
the following words with some small vari- 
ation for the sake of brevity. 

‘But the charge of ‘ pulling down and 
not building up any thing in its stead,’ 1s, 
unintentionally the highest compliment 
that can be paid to us; it is to this build- 
ing up something, instead of what was pull: 
ed down, that we owe the evils of all pre- 
tended reformations, and it has served 
more than any thing else to perpetuate 
error, as it is a lamentable fact, that from 
Luther down each have set.up a syste™ 
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But we fear there is much yet to be | bours of various ministers. But what 


rooted out and pulled down, before any’ 
thing pure and right can thrive and! 
prosper; for the Lord has commanded | 
not to sow among thorns, by reason no 
doubt of its unprofitableness. There 
is another thing to be considered by all 
who would attempt to build up any 
thing. Such has been the pernicious 
consequences of sectarianism on the| 
minds of most men, that very few are, 
capable of planting or building up any | 
thing but some kind of sect, and there | 
are quite enough of these already plant-. 
ed and built up. Destroying them all 
would be a much better work than 
planting any more, for while they exist 
the Redeemer’s kingdom of righteous- 
ness, peace, and love, cannot flourish 
and prevail in the earth. Besides, the 
editor of this paper can feel very little 
satisfaction in any reformation that may 
be attempted unless it be a thorough 
one; one that shall bring men to be 
really and truly right, causing them to 
be strictly honest, and do in every re- 
spect as they would be done to—emp- 
tying them of all self-consequence, 
pride, vanity, particularly religious van- 
ity, and rendering them meek, humble, 
and sincere hearted. 

We are hearing of revivals, reforma- 
tions, &c. almost every day, among va- 
rious denominations, and under the la- 








of their own; not always indeed so repug- 
nant to reason as that which they have de- 
stroyed, but so encompassed with hedges, 
that whoever has dared to go farther than 
they have done, have been considered as 
enemies to religion. 

“* We have nothing to build up: the fair 
fabric of Christianity stands still as firm 
and conspicuous in the New Testament as 
ever it did; all we have got to do is to re- 
move the walls, the buttresses, and rub- 
bish, which prevent inquiring men from 
beholding it in its native purity, splendor, 
and loveliness; and when this 1s done, the 
superstructure will present itself to view— 
an object deserving of universal admira- 
ton; then nothing more will be requisite 
than to invite men to examine it, as it is 
fairly amd clearly depicted in the New 








Testainent.”’ 


do they amount to in the end, and 
where are the fruits of them to be seen? 
If there be a measure of sincerity and 
right exercise in their commencement, 
these are soon all destroyed by the in- 
terference of sectarian leaders, and the 
doctrines and practises of corrupt 
priests; and the converts or proselytes 
become bigotted sectarians, devoted to 
false teachers, conformed to the world, 
and only help to swell the number on 
the side of anti-christ or corrupt chris- 
tianity. Let an instance be shown, if 
it can be, where this has not been the 
case, and the editor will rejoice more 
than if there had been discovered to 
him a mine of gold. 

What then, it may be asked, are we 
to do? The answer is easy, and cannot 
be gainsayed. Keep out of all secta- 
rianisim. Pay no one for preaching or 
telling you what christianity is, when 
it is much better explained in the New 
Testament. Endeavour above every 
thing else, to be right and to act right 
for yourself. Let no one have it to say 
you have wron him, cheated him, 
or deceived him. Do all the good that 
is in your power to every one. Let 
your example and conduct proclaim 
your christianity, and not your pray- 
ers, your attendance at meetings, and 
your donations to a priest or his mis- 
sionary plans. 

Never perhaps were men more like 
the Scribes and Pharisees in our Sa- 
viour’s time, than the professors of 
christianity are at the present time; 
and never since that period, perhaps, 
was there a time when there was less 
true religion, or when the practices of 
professors less accorded with their pros 
fessions. The Jews valued themselves 
at that time on account of not being 
idolaters but the disciples of Moses, 
and a worshipping, praying people. 
So now Papists value themselves on ac- 
count of their not being pagans but 
christians, and we Protestants value 
ourselves because we are not Papists, 
but reformed christians; and this is 


bet 
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nearly all that can be said in our be- 


half; neither Protestants nor Papists| 


are any more what the gospel requires 
them to be than the Chinese or Hot- 


tentots. 


[From the Bapiist Recorder. } 
SECTS. 


I have read with much anxiety and’ 


interest, many of the discussions of the 
present day, upon those su} jects which 
have agitated the religious community. 
I have observed too, that among all the 
sects into which that community is un- 
happily divided, there is much discord 
and want of conformity to the letter 
and spirit of the New Testament. It 
is a well known fact, that there are at 
this moment six or seven different sects 
among the Presbyterians, al/ built upon 
the very same Confession of Faith; but 
which (notwithstanding your efforts to 
prove the harmonizing and purifying 
tendency of Creeds) have no commu- 
nion with each other at the Lord’s Ta- 
ble. You know also that there are se, 
ven sects of Baptists, who have not on- 
ly no communion, but no fellowship 
with and for each other. The Metho- 
dists are, in many parts, divided into 
parties, and this is the case even with 
the prelatists. In short, there is ex- 
hibited in the aspect of the religious 
world, very little firm adherence to any 
one system; unless it be in mere mat- 
ters of opinion, and only that, among 
the members of any particular sect. 
Facts are worth volumes of declama- 
tion and theory. 

Now what does all this portend? 
Does it not demonstrate that some re- 
volution is at hand? Does it not de- 
monstrate that all sects in existence 
have departed from the foundation laid 
in Zion? Is not the leaven at work 
which will leaven the whole lump? Can 
a house divided against itself, stand? 
And do not all these sects, according 
to the obvious laws of religion and na- 
ture, contain within themselves the 
seeds of self-destruction? 
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FALSE CHARGES EXPOSED. 


It is not a little surprising to learn 
from different places at a distance, the 
efforts that are made to induce the pub. 
lic to believe that the Editor of this 
paper is an Atheist, Deist, or infidel of 
some kind. Such attempts can resu); 
only to the discredit of those who en. 
gage in them; for where the Editor js 
known, it is impossible for charges of 
such a nature to gain credence, or do 
him any injury. It is but a short time 
since, that a respectable individual in 
North Carolina, desired the Editor to 
furnish him with a certificate, testified 
before a magistrate or other public offi. 
cer, that such charges were without 
foundation, in order that he might stop 
the mouths of gainsayers in his part of 
the country. Although this seemed to 
the Editor much the same as for him 
to certify that he was not a Turk or 
Hottentot, yet for the sake of persons 
at a distance, and to put to silence those 
who have been engaged in making such 
unwarranted charges, the request was 
complied with, and for the same reason 
it is here inserted. 


It having been represented by various 
individuals at a distance, that I am an 
Atheist, Deist, or other infidel, this is 
therefore to certify, that all such charges 
are groundless and false, and without any 
colour for justification, inasmuch as | am 
a firm believer in the truth and inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the divinity and media- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and consider the doc- 
trines and precepts delivered in the New 
Testament, together with the aid of the 
Holy Spirit therein promised, among the 
greatest blessings bestowed upon fallen 
men; and it is moreover my principal ob- 
ject to expose that false, formal, and hy- 
pocritical, or pretended christianity, which 
now so much abounds, and to inculcate 
and promote that which is pure and genu- 
ine, and which, when so, invariatly ren- 
ders men honest, faithful, and upright in 
all their dealings and transactions. 

THEOPHILUS R. GATES. 


Affirmed and subscribed before me, April 
28, 1827, John Binns, an Alderman of 
the city of Philadelphia. 


Some of our subscribers in Fayette- 
ville, N. C. are desired to show this cer- 
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tificate to Mr. Mason, the Episcopal 
minister in that place, as it is under- 
stood he has taken the liberty to make 
such charges as are named in the certi- 


ficate. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


A writer in the Berean, under the 
signature of “ Barclay,” speaking of 
the present divided state of the Society 
of Friends, says : 

«“ For the preceding ten or fifteen 
years, it has been obvious to the atten- 
tive observer, that there have been two 
parties in the society. The one con- 
tending for a concentration of power, 
or ecclesiastical authority, in the hands 
of a few; the other opposing them on 
the ground given by the Head of the 
Church,—‘ One is your master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.’ The 
one, like ‘the princes of the Gentiles,’ 
seeking to exercise lordship over the 
flock, the other declaring that ‘ he who 
would be great should be as he that 
serveth.’ ”” 

The same writer adds: * Within 
ten or twelve years a proposition was 
brought into our Yearly Meeting, hav- 
ing for its object, a uniformity of dis- 
cipline, throughout the Continent. In 
order to effect this object, plausible in 
its nature, and calculated to catch the 
unwary, it was proposed, that each 
Yearly Meeting should send delegates 
to a General Convention, whose duty 
it should be to form rules to govern 
the whole. It is easy to see that had 
this plan succeeded, the seven Yearly 
Meetings on this Continent might have 
been governed by ten or twelve indivi- 
duals. It was, however, defeated by 
the honesty and intrepidity of the more 
discerning part of our members, and 
thus, for a little season, the society was 
left to its usual repose.” 


So far as information has been ob- 
tained, that portion of the Society of 
Friends who are on the side of tolera- 
tion, appear in a fair way to be a very 
Qumerous body. Several of the Quar- 
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terly Meetings have already expressed 
themselves decidedly on this subject; 
and one of them (Abington Quarter) 
has received the meeting in Green 
Street under its care as a Monthly 
Meeting, notwithstanding the efforts 
made to prevent it by the Elders and 
their agents in this city. The follow- 
ing communication has been received 
from a source which entitles it to the 
fullest credit. 


For the Reformer. 


We are informed that some investiga- 
tions have been made with regard to the 
respective strength and numbers of the 
liberal and intolerant parties in the Socie- 
ty of Friends in this city. The result.is, 
that two-thirds of the trustees of every 
meeting house, except Arch street, are 
found to be liberal. The Arch street trus- 
tees are equally divided. In every Month- 
ly Meeting, it is said, there is a decided 
majority of members on the liberal side. 

These facts illustrate the pacific dispo- 
sition of the liberal party,who have allow- 
ed the intolerants to rule, and almost to 
drive them from their meeting houses. 
Should the liberals choose to claim the 
whole of the property, their preponder- 
ance of trustees and of members, would 
enable them to keep it; yet it is said that 
a great portion of them are willing to 
make a fair division with the other party. 
For the majority to be willing to divide 
with the minority is a degree of liberality 
too rarely found. 





A subscriber in Otsego Co. New York, 
writes: ‘* The present seems to be a time 
when the Lord in his condescending mer- 
cy and goodness is uprooting many of the 
inventions of men, and I hope the work 
will go on until every plant which is not 
of the Heavenly Father’s planting, is ut- 
terly destroyed.” He expresses a wish 
that the Friends at Philadelphia, in setting 


ter ages as they have experienced by sub- 
stituting human inventions and systems in 
matters where the spirit of God alone can 
properly dictate and govern. Doing this, 
and establishing a permanent order of El- 
ders, he considers the cause of the pre- 
sent discord and disunity in the Society. 





A committee from six different denomi- 
nations in Philadelphia have been appoint- 








ed, with authority, whenever they shall 
‘deem it expedient, to take measures tor 


up a new Yearly Meeting, will leave no .- 
room for such occurrences and trials in af- - 
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the establishment of a National Society, 
for the more general promotion and im- 
provement of Bible Classes. 

[ Boston Recorder. 


AMALGAMATION—=siill. 


At the late anniversary meeting of the 
Presbyterian Education Society, held in 
New York, it was resolved that a union 
should take place between the Presbyte- 
rian and American Education Society, so 
that these two powerful engines hereafter 
are to work in concert in manufacturing 
ministers. The Presbyterian Education 
Society has Gov. Clinton for its President, 
and during the past year, we are told it 
“assisted in the Education of about one 
hundred young men, with a view to the 
sacred ministry.””. The American Educa- 
tion Society, embracing the New England 
churches, and whose principal aideleshe- 
ry is at Andover, receives twice the amount 
of funds annually that is received by the 
Presbyterian Education Society, and has 
perhaps double the number of young men 
training up for the priesthood. By the 
union of these two societies, we may soon 
expect to see an army of Lyman Beecher’s 
homogeneous ministers produced, as nu- 
merous as the frogs of Egypt, and it is to 
be feared they will prove much more an- 
noying and destructive. 


[From the New Orleans Halcyon. 


Lorenzo Dow, the eccentric indepen- 
dent preacher, arrived in this city last 
Thursday, and commenced his labours 
without delay. 


{It appears from the papers that he has 
since arrived in Tuscumbia, Alabama. } 


THE KING OF FRANCE. 
An article from a Paris paper, states: 


** Yesterday being Holy Thursday, the 
King performed the ceremony of washing 
the feet of thirteen children, who repre- 
sented the apostles. The children were 
dressed in scarlet tunics, and had small 
bags embroidered with silver, into each of 
which his Majesty put thirteen pieces of 
five francs. The King afterwards served 
to each of them thirteen dishes of dried 
fruit, vegetables, etc. The ceremony took 
place in the Gallery of Diana, and was at- 
tended by the Royal Family, the Great 
Officers of the crown, etc. The Royal 
party afterwards attended divine service 
in the chapel.” 

What a misfortune for a nation of 30,000,- 
000 of people to have a King so silly and 
superstitious. The “great officers of the 
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crown” too it appears are no less silly or 
else hypocritical. 


National Debt of Great Britain. 
At the Revolution in 1689, 
was £ 1,054,925 
At the Peace of Ryswick, 1697, 21,515,743 
Atthe Peace of Utretcht, 1714, 53,681,076 
At the Peace of Aix-la-chap- 
elle, 1758, 78,293,313 
At the Peace of Paris, 1763, 183,259,275 
At the Peace of Versailles, 
after the Amer. war, 1783, 238,252,248 
Atthe Peace of Amiens, 1802, 499,752,079 
Amount of the debt in 1813, 600,000,000 
Estimated amount on the 5th 
of the present month of 
* January, 1827, 

Theological Begging—We understand 
that two Baptist clergyman from the Cob 
lege at Washington, D. C. are travelling 
to the south, for the purpose of collecting 
funds. We think, that after the ** Decla- 
ration of the Reformed Baptist Churches,” 
they must find clear picking in this state: 

{ North Carolina paper. 


[From a Correspondent in Massachusetts,} 


‘*T noticed in the last Reformer a state- 
ment of the amount given and bequeath- 
ed to the Institution at Andover, in this 
county; and although the amount is great, 
there appears to have been an omission— 
viz. Mary Norris, widow of John Norms, 
who deceased March 1, 1811, and who ex- 
ecuted her will the same day, and just be- 
fore she breathed her last, gave to the 
Andover Institution, and to the American 
Board for Foreign Missions 30,000 dollars 
each”?! ! 


900,000,000 


The number of deaths in Philadelphis 
during 1826 was 4,151, (587 of consump- 
tion.) The births for the same pe 
were 5,740. The deaths in Baltimore for 
1826 were 1922, (306 by consumption.) 


(<> The person who called (May 9th} 
and paid two dollars, and afterwards tf 
turned and paid another dollar and took 
away the paeet on which he had wrote his 
name, will please again furnish us with 
name, that we may be enabled to give hia 
the proper credit. ; 
——— 

The Reformer is printed on the first of each 
month, at one dollar a year. Letters to bead 
dressed and payment made, to T. R. GATES: 
Proprietor and principal Editor, No. 290, North 
Third Street, Philadelphia. Numbers can be 
supplied from the commencement of the 





